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THE AINH IN ANAXIMENES AND ANAXIMANDER 

By W. a. Heidel 

It has sometimes been doubted that Anaximenes believed in a 
hivT}. Zeller (I. 242. 4) controverts the contention of Teichmttller 
that the primordial motion of the Air was rotary. We might be 
content to accept Zeller's conclusion, if we could assume that 
Anaximenes distinguished between the primordial motion of the 
infinite Air and the original motion in the cosmos. But this 
assumption, made without definite evidence, would be extremely 
hazardous in the case of so early a thinker. Within the cosmos 
Zeller, though not without misgivings, is willing to accept the 
hiirq, regarding Anaximenes as the first to advance this view. In 
support of a hivrj in the system of Anaximenes we may offer the 
following considerations. 

1. When Simplic. Phys. 24. 26 [Box. 477. 4), following 
Theophrastus, says, Kivrjcriv Be koX o?jto<; (as well as Anaximander) 
alSiov irotel, Bi' f)v Koi Tr)v fjLera^oXTjv yive(rOai, he doubtless referred 
to rotary motion; cf. Arist. Cael. 286 a. 9, ffeov 8' ivepyeia a6avaa-(a- 
TOVTO B' icrrl ^cor) aiBio<;. war avwyK-q tu> delm Kivrjaiv VTrdpxeiv. 
eVel S' o ovpavb<; TOtowro? (crw/Lta yap n delov) , Bca tovto e'x^ei to 
eyKVKXiov awfia, o ^vaei Kivelrai kvkXw aei. This conception was 
ancient; cf. Alcmaeon, fr. 2 (Diels) and Diels Parmenides Lehr- 
gedicht, p. 67. 

2. [Plut. ] Strom. 3 and Hippol. i. 7. 3 use the verb eiroxeladai 
of the earth supported by the air, clearly implying that it is home 
by air in motion.^ The earth and the stars so borne are thin 
disks (Hippol. ibid, and Arist. Cael. 294 b. 13). These phenom- 
ena we are doubtless to conceive as analogous to that of leaves 
caught up by a whirlwind, cf. Arist. Cael. 295 a. 11. 

3. Hippol. i. 7. 6 ov Kiveladai Be inro yrjv to, aarpa \eyec, Kadw 
erepoi vTrei\ij<f>aaiv, aWa irepl yfjv, ma-Trepel irepl rrjv rj/jLerepav Ke(})a\7)v 
(TTpe^erai to inXCov. Here it is clearly assumed that there is a 

'Cf. Diog. Laert. ix. 30 (speaking of Leueippus) : riiv yrjv dx^ufSai wepl ri iiiirov 
SivoviUv-qv ■ irxvi^ i"' aiTrjs TV/iiravuSes efpoi. Cf. also Diels Dox., pp. 46, 329 test. 6 3. 
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general rotary motion in a horizontal plane, the circling diurnal 
movement of the heavens centering in the earth. Our ancient 
sources appear to confound two things in themselves sufficiently 
distinct: (a) position at the center of a circle (due to rotation in 
a plane) and (6) position at the center of a sphere. In spite of 
the allusions to Anaximander's cr^alpa and the spheres of the stars, 
I incline to think that the introduction of the scientific conception 
of the cosmos as a sphere was due chiefly to the Pythagoreans. 
The rotary motion in a plane accounts only for the position of the 
earth at the center of the Bivt], and not for the failure of the earth 
to fall in space. The latter problem does not seem to have troubled 
Anaximenes ; he might equally well have inquired why the cosmos 
does not fall. The remarks of Arist. Cael. 294 b. 13 ff. must 
therefore be taken as applying chiefly to Anaxagoras. 

4. Diog. Laert. ii. 9 says of Anaxagoras: ra Be darpa kut' a/3%a? 
fiev doXoeiBoK ive')(6rjvai, axyre Kara Kopv<f>r)v ttj'; yrj^ rbv aei (f>aiv6fievov 
elvai TToXov, vcrrepov Be rr/v eyKXicriv Xa^elv. In the first of these 
positions Anaxagoras, as we see, agreed with Anaximenes. The 
latter can not well be thought ignorant of the inclination of the 
ecliptic, the discovery of which is variously assigned to Anaximan- 
der or to Pythagoras. It is possible, therefore, that Anaximenes, 
like Anaxagoras, referred to the original motion of the stars. The 
mistake, if mistake there was, may have been due to the explana- 
tion he offered of the setting of sun and stars. But clearly such 
an explanation was possible even if he accepted a present inclination 
of the earth, since the phenomena to be explained are the same in 
any case. At all events, it is not without interest to note the close 
connection of two opinions — the inclination and the disk-shape of 
the earth. All of those philosophers — Empedocles, Anaxagoras,' 
Diogenes, Leucippus, Democritus — whom the doxographers quote 
on the first head were likewise agreed on the second. The infer- 
ence would seem to be clear. The disk-shape of the earth was 
supposed to be due to the action of a rotary cosmic motion oper- 

1 Archelaus also should be included ; for according to him the earth is a disk, 
raised at the circumference and hollowed at the center. Cf . Hippol. i. 9. i (Dox. 563. 
27) . His view of the inclination is particularly interesting and suggestive ; cf . Hippol 
ibid.: ^iriicXt^^pai 5^ rbv oipavbv <t>yj<^t., Kal oiJrws rbv ^\uiv iwi ttjs 7^s iroi^trat ^wj Ka. 
rbv iipa woirjirai Stac^ar^ (to! rr/v yrjv ir)pdv. M/xvrjv yip ehai rb irpwTov. 
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ating in a plane and collecting the sediment (so to speak) of the 
eKKpicri^ at the center. See Philosophical Review XIV, p. 71. 

1 have taken Anaximenes first because his case is comparatively 
strong. Zeller, as we have seen, inclines to accept the Bivt] as the 
discovery of Anaximenes, thus denying the notion to his prede- 
cessor Anaximander. We may now enumerate several considera- 
tions which lend support to the contrary view. 

1. Simplic. Phys. 24. 13 {Dox. 476. 13): oI>to<; Se ovk aXXoiov- 
fxevov Tov aroi^eiov ttjv yeveaiv iroiei, aX)C uTTOKpivofievcov tS>v ivamitov 
Bm tj)? aiSlov Kivrj(T€(o<; . As was said above, Kivr}fft<; aiSio'; implies 
rotary motion. And, besides, the whole range of Greek philosophy 
connects aTroKpLo-Li and eKxpicri^ with the Bivrj.^ 

2. The earth has the disk-shape ; cf . Hippol. i. 6 {Dox. 559. 28 f .). 

3. Arist. Cael. 295 6. 10 : ela-l Be rti/e? oi Bia ttjv o/ioidTrjTo, <f>aaiv 
avTTjv {sc. Trjv yrjv^ fieveiv, wuirep tmv ap')(^al(ov ' Ava^ifiavBpo<;. It 
is evident that Anaximander couched his explanation of the posi- 
tion of the earth in rather vague terms. This is proved by the 
interpretations offered by Aristotle and Theophrastus. The former 
in attempting to illustrate the thought alludes to the argument 
familiarly known as "Buridan's ass." This is hardly more absurd 
than the phrase used by Theophrastus [apud Hippol. i. 6. 3) Bia 
rrjv oiioCav ir-avrmv air-oaTacnv. It may be taken for granted that 
Anaximander was placing the earth in a circle rather than in a 
sphere. Assuming the Bivt) as established, it would seem most 
natural to understand him as attributing the central position of 
the earth to the uniformity of the surrounding strata — water all 
around, air next, and fire at the periphery, each in a uniform circle.^ 

'Theodoretus iv. 16: ol Si rpbxov SUrfv repiSivetaSai (sc. tov kImimv). Diels Dox., 
p. 46 refers this to Anaximander. 

2 This interpretation receives some support from two passages in Plato, namely 
Tim. 62 e ff . and Phaedo 109 a, although the argument here relates to position at the 
center of a sphere. In Plato the earth is of course a globe, and as such lubppowoi or 
t<ra/3apijs, or as was said of the 'Ov of Parmenidee, irivrQ SiMioi. The statement of a 
similar view on the part of Parmenides Aet. iii. 15. 7 points to the same interpreta- 
tion. The fact that in this latter passage Democritus is coupled with Parmenides 
is instructive as to the confusion, above noted, between position at the center of a 
circle and of a sphere. Democritus regarded the earth as a disk ; Parmenides. as a 
globe. The explanation of the inclination of the earth to the ecliptic ascribed to 
Democritus (Aet. iii. 12. 2: Std ri aaBeviarepov eTpai rb iu<rrinpptpiv tou irepUxorroi) 
is interesting as suggesting, by way of contrast, what was meant by bixoibrifz. 
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4. The argument of Zeller (I. 223. 2) against the assumption 
of a Scvrj, based on the supposed opinions of Anaximander touch- 
ing the stars, is far from conclusive. It is by no means certain 
that Anaximander held the views mentioned by Aristotle Meteor. 
ii. 353 b. 6 ff. But assuming that Alexander was correct in refer- 
ring them to Anaximander, the vague use of the word Tpotrai and 
the inclusion of the planets among the "stars" in early times 
suggest the need of caution on the part of the historian. 

These considerations appear to make it very probable that the 
cosmic StV?? was one of the original conceptions with which Greek 
philosophy attempted to explain the origin of things ; that it was 
all but universally accepted by subsequent thinkers is a matter of 
common knowledge. 
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